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VICTORIA WORKS, | MINGHAM, 
Begs to inform the Commercial World, eee aakioe 8 the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi unrivalled M for Steel Pens, he hae intro. 
duced a New series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, OHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 


: 


tion. 
Hach Pen bears the impress of his peered ry np -pe f ; they are put up in boxes 
containing oné gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


"Glew 


At the est of numerous persons in tuition, J.G. has imtroduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medinm, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by'all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 
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THE FREED-MAN. 


DAYBREAK IN JAMAIOA. 


We are glad to find that our friends in Jamaica are full of hope with respect 
to the future. Sir Henry Knight Storks, on his return from the Island, speaks 
with confidence as to the return of prosperity under the new regime. The 
obstructive power of the Jamaica assembly is removed, and, in spite of con- 
tinued misrepresentation, the truth is coming to light and the shadows cast by 
prejudice, selfishness and tyrrany, are gradually passing away. The statements 
of Dr. Underhill in reference to the condition of the people, so violently im- 
pugned at one time, are now indirectly confirmed in the charges given from the 
judicial bench. With the cessation of the long-continued drought and the 
return of more propitious seasons the petty larcenies committed by the famish- 
ing people in some districts have been greatly diminished, and with the fuller 
development of the resources of the country, the general condition of the working 
population will be materially improved. 

The conviction is gaining ground amongst the freed-men that, for their 
permanent inprovement, they must put forth their own exertions with patient 
resolution. They are thankful for the service rendered by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for the protection afforded by the Jamaica Committee; but they 
deeply feel that no external help will avail apart from their own persevering 
efforts. 

It cheers them to know that their case is better understood, and that in the 
mother country public opinion will be formed by the communication of facts in 
a way that will give them strength and encouragement. The Frerp-Man is 
finding its way into every part of Jamaica, and, with the support and co-opera- 
tion of the people whose cause it is intended to maintain, it may become an 
organ of considerable importance for the advancement of Christian civilization. 
It will be impartial and of necessity independent. Its pages will be open to 
practical suggestions from all quarters likely to promote the general benefit of 
the people. 

We learn with great interest that a Baptist missionary is appointed for 


Morant Bay. On his first visit he gathered the people under a tree near the 
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ruins of a chapel burnt in the recent troubles. This is the right course to take. 
The grand difficulty is tc provide means for the instruction of the more remote 
and neglected districts. The missionaries of the several societies seem to be 
unwilling or unable to remove from the “base of their supplies.” Pioneers are 
wanted ready to enter into the semi-barbarous localities, and to remain at the 
work, in the spirit of Moffat andthe early missionaries, until they witness a 
decided change. It is of vital importance to secure a more numerous and 
better qualified staff of teachers. We fear that as yet there are comparatively 
few who are fully alive to the necessity of making this educational provision ; 
but Providence has been on our side, and we must work on in faith and hope. 
When we least anticipate help, it may come. The upas tree of slavery has 
been felled to the ground, and its roots, after long toil, are likely now to be 
removed. The clearance leaves for the present an ugly chasm, everything has 
a crude and rough appearance; but steady cultivation, under the blessing of 
God, will soon make a wonderful change. 

We hope that our friends in Jamaica will not attach too much importance to 
the sayings and doings of the Eyre Testimonial Committee. The probability 
is that they will raise money; but it is impossible, with the objects they have 
in view, that they should exert any moral force. 

That wealth in England may be devoted to corrupt purposes we know too 
well from the disclosures at Yarmouth, Reigate, and Totnes, and it seems that 
genius of its kind is willing to prostitute itself at the feet of a debased slaveocracy. 
Something must be allowed for the bitterness of defeat and the mortification of 
unfulfilled predictions, We should suppose that there is not a negro in existence 
who has not sufficient capacity to understand how strangely Mr. Kingsley, Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Mursell have lowered themselves, when the facts 
are clearly explained. 

The best apology for the madness of Mr. Eyre in continuing the massacre of 
an unresisting people was in the statement that “he had lost his head.” Guilty, 
an honest jury must find him, of unjustifiable homicide—with a recommendation 
to mercy on the ground of temporary insanity. But in his wildest freaks we 
find nothing more absurd in the course of the ex-governor than the aberrations 
of the excited party at the Southampton banquet. The “water babies” were 
not more wanting in common sense: one of the superfine gentlemen present 
expressed a wish to drink the health of their illustrious guest in the “skull of 

a nigger.” If his desire had been gratified the ladies present, in the frenzy of 
the occasion, would have passed it round as a “loving cup.” It was contended 
that, as the insurrection in Jamaica was suppressed with so small a loss of life 
in actual warfare, there was an ample margin for killing an additional number 
wherever they could be found. It was seriously proposed to elevate the heroes 
of Morant Bay to the peerage. General Nelson, celebrated for hanging Mr. 
Gordon, was spoken of as meriting a palm like that of his namesake of Trafalgar 
and the Nile. Mr. Ramsay, on the same principles, is entitled to “the 
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thanks of the house,” and should be presented at court to shew his “cats with 
piano wire.” 

The distinguished leaders of the Eyre movement expect to crowd back the 
light of day into the darkness of the night of slavery ; they have undertaken a 
task that can only make them ridiculous. Like Mr. Eyre, each of them has 
*‘lost his head,” and with it his conscience and his heart; it is certain that, to 
the same extent, moral influence is also lost. A freak like this will not soon 
be forgotten. 

Tt really is of no moment what any of these fantastic literati may say in the 
future on the Jamaica question. The bewilderment of the Southampton 
banquet will always put their soundness of mind under the gravest suspicion. 

Of course it is very well understood in Jamaica why the Mayor of Southamp- 
ton should give the sanction of his presence to the banquet: the Hebrew race, 
to which his worship belongs, occupy the chief place in the market of Jamaica 
they have long held it with characteristic persistency against the native 
producers of sugar and cotton. An incident reported in De Cordova’s Gleaner, 
of the 24th of July, 1866, exhibits the common feeling of the class. —«<On 
Saturday last, during divine service in the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue, 
Jonas Hart, Esq., J.P. of this city, made a special offering for the health 
and prosperity of his Excellency Edward J. Eyre, Esq., the late governor of 
this island, that, in conjunction with his family, he might have a safe and 
speedy voyage to England, and that he might succeed in all his undertakings 
and overcome his opponents; in which sentiments the whole congregation 
united by a unanimous Amen! This shows the feeling which is entertained 
towards his Excellency by the Jewish community.” The offering of Mr. Jonas 
Hart on the occasion amounted to eight shillings. This explains the animus of 
a Jewish editor in his comments on the letter of “ Mr.”” Churchill. 

It is too late—the “Jewish community” in Jamaica must be content to allow 
their sable brethren a share in the profits arising from the sale of the products 
of their own industry. The day is breaking—and what is now done must be in 
its penetrating light. 

The meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham, in favour of the 
Association for the Promotion of Native Industry in Jamaica, and the sale of its 
products, we trust will inaugurate anew era. Itis is not within the direct 
sphere of the eperations of the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 
to enter into mercantile transactions, but we shail neglect no opportunity that 
may be conducive to the welfare of the injured people, whose interests we 
plead. We were permitted to take the initiative in this matter, by bringing 
influential parties together, and offering the first suggestions. We rejoice 
therefore in the success of the meeting at Birmingham. It is an omen for good 
to find Mr. Allbright, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Morgan, Mr. J. Horne Payne, and 
other gentlemen in combination for the promotion of this object. The mission 
of Messrs. Brydson, Plummeridge and Holt, is one in which we take the 
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deepest interest. We shall watch the progress of the Association and commend 
it to the confidence and support of our friends. But with all these hopeful signs 
for the future in Jamaica, there is yet one sad blot~unremoved. The widows 
and children of fhe murdered freed-men are still left in deplorable destitution. 
They are out of sight in the background. The new Governor is received with 
enthusiasm, and the legislative council will soon be formed under more auspicious 
circumstances. Scope will be given for general commercial improvement. The 
missions to some extent may be reinforced—but we cannot control our fears 
that those who suffered the most grievous wrong will be forgotten or pushed 
aside. We are told that on a recent occasion the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars was spent at New York by two-hundred and fifty gentlemen at a dinner 
given to the President. So it is—the rich fare sumptuously and for a long 
succession of months. We plead almost in vain, that the houseless, naked, 
wretched and terrified people driven to the wood may be brought within the 
reach of christian civilization. There is a time for silence, for importunity at 
some seasons may be not only wearisome but injurious to the cause it is 
intended to serve. But we cannot refrain now. We share the feeling of those 
who protest against injustice and who demand redress. It is a healthy sign 
that there should be so much enlightened persistency in the call for a judicial 
scrutiny. We believe that nothing can absolve the ex-governor of Jamaica from 
blood-guiltiness, but we also feel that there is danger lest we should incur heavier 
condemnation and sink to a lower point of debasement in the practical neglect 
of the outcast people. How can we justify the withhoiding of relief from those 
whose wrongs we have so distinctly proved and so loudly proclaimed. Moral 
indignation in this case will not prove its sincerity if we still allow the hunger, 
nakedness and ignorance to continue. Governor Eyre acted in a kind of frenzy 
and at the stress of the moment, and the people were driven interror to their 
haunts of wretchedness ; but we follow them with our missionaries; report 
their miseries and still allow them to continue unrelieved. Let us remember 
that in all the past, both in the English colonies and in the United States, this 
has been the ever repeated mistake, and crime that has been committed. Wil- 
ling to use the labour of the negro—anxious to profit by the fruit of his labour— 
we have not cared as we should, to prevent the destitution and the semi-bar- 
barisms which have in retribution caused so many calamities and burdens. If 
an appeal is to be made in the British courts of law for the punishment of the 
oppressor, let us in consistency and in humanity do something effectively for 
the relief of the oppressed.—W 


THE INTENDED BAZAAR FOR THE FREED-MEN. 


The ladies of England have never failed in their zeal and energy on behalf of 


the poor. Will every lady who reads this prepare something for the Bazaar, 
and induce a friend to do the same. Please send the articles to 102, Fleet St., 
care of Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 
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MR. CARLYLE. 
Personally Mr. Carlyle, from his recent 
great affliction, may be regarded with feelings 
of the deepest and most respectful sympathy ; 
but, in connection with the Eyre committee, he 
has written a letter which has called forth an 
article in the Daily News too valuable for its 
admonitory suggestions to be dismissed with 
the passing notice of the hour. Our young 
men need the instruction on entering public 
life, this faithful criticism well supplies. Mere 

of any kind, 


poverish the heart and 


antiism without care, will im- 


1s in this instance— 


cast a blight over the finest intellect. 


A self-inclosed and 


sure | 


supercilious nature is 


to bring in the end the pe nalty of a 


withered spirit: the lesson, we trust, will not 


be lost. 
** The literary biography of Thomas Carlyle 
when the time has passed alike for eulogy and 


for detraction, will form one of the most 


curious of psychological studies. It will have 


less moral than intellectual instruction. 


not 
No literary career illustrates more impres- 


sively than his the degree in which genius 


depends upon character, and social influence 


on both. Deterioration of moral sentiment 
and corruption of style have kept pace with 
each other in his later writings; and the 


audience which listened to his lightest words 


as to th of 
the 


ipation the 


inspired utterances a prophet, 


now awaits his gravest with expectant 


grin which rewards in anti antics 


of a buffoon That such a literary old age 


as his should crown his literary youth and 


manhood is among the saddest things in the 
tters—sadder far than 
of 


generous enthusiasm, the pi 


misfortunes of men of | 


the fate of Chatterton or Savage. The 


tic insight, the 


pure, if austere, morals, and blended hope 


and sadness of an earnest temp¢rament which 
live in his later 


glowed in his earlier pages, 


writings only as half-extinguished fires under 


the smouldering ashes. 


of the 


Mr. Carlyle is a re- 


markable instance manner in which the 


life of the closet may unfit @ man for judging 


of the affairs of the world around him. Of 


inactive habits and brooding temperament, 
by a of self-re- 


his admiration is given, sort 


volt, entirely to men of keen worldly percep- 


tion and prompt action. Pnergy, howsoever 
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inspired and directed, is the object of his 
sedentary idolatry, and that energy is most 
visible to him when its path lies over countless 
victims. His historic imagination requires 
vivid pictures, and the slow and tedious pro- 
cesses by which great results are achieved in 
obedience to laws and constitutions are little 
to his taste. The true hero, in his view, is 
one whose steady and ruthless purpose allows 
no obstacle to turn it aside; and as strength 
of purpose is shown by the natural force of 
the restraints which it breaks, a disregard of 
ordinary humanity immensely stimulates Mr. 
Carlyle’s reverence.’ | Personally one of the 
kindest of men, Mr. Carlyle has cultivated an 
ntellectual taste for bloodshed—a literary 
lust of carnage. He has become, by sedulous 
Like 
ld Lear, in his madness, he threatens to quit 
the stage, muttering ‘ Kill—kill—kill.’ 
**With these acquired habits of mind, it is 
‘ul that Mr. Carlyle should find 


sympathies 


self-indulgence, voluptuous in cruelty. 


wonderf 


not 
his powerfully stirred by the 
events which have taken place in Jamaica, 
character of the 
The letter which 


we publish to-day can surprise none but those 


ind by the conduct and 


principal actor in them. 
who have obstinately shut their eyes to the 
Dis- 


law and indifference to human suf- 


real tendency of all his later teaching. 
regard of 


fering (or, as in the case of negroes Mr. Car- 
lyle would probably consider it semi-human 
suffering), 


where ‘anarchy’ has to be com- 


bated, or an inferior race has to be taught 
submission to its natural rulers, are the prin- 
ciple 
for many years been sedulously instilling ; 


s of government which Mr. Carlyle has 


and he would be untrue to himself if he did 
the 


lately given in Jamaica. 


not welcome striking 


exemplification 
It is not strange, 
therefore, that he should pronounce, in respect 
to Mr. Eyre, that ‘ penalty and clamour are not 
the things that this governor merits from any 
of but 


us, honours, and thanks, and wise 


ttat 


, I will further say, should similar 
emergencies arise on the great scale and on 
the small, in whatever we are governing.’ 
We 


who imagine that the Jamaica precedent can- 


commend this passage to those persons 


not in the nature of things be dangerous 


nearer home. The Tory journalists who de- 
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nounge the English reform agitation as illegal 
and seditious, have shown no readiness to 


discriminate between Hyde-park and Morant | 


Bay. Mr. Carlyle unconsciously supports, 
and indeed has anticipated, the assertions 
with respect to the temper of certain classes 
among us, for which Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
been coarsely reviled. We are inclined, how- 
ever, to hope that the contingency to which 
both these writers look forward with different 


feelings, is more distant than either supposes. | 


What Mr. Carlyle says of the ‘clamour raised 
against Mr. Eyre,’ we repeat of the clamour 
raised in his behalf, that it is ‘disgraceful to 
the good sense of England ;’ and ‘if it rested 
on any depth of conviction, and were not 
rather (as we always flatter ourselves it is) a 
thing of rumour and hearsay, of repetition and 
reverberation, mostly from the teeth outward, 
we should consider it of evil to the 
country and its highest interest these 
times.’ We, with Mr. Carlyle, flatter our- 
selves that the English nation has not changed 


omen 
in 


altogether; ‘not yet quite; but only that 
certain loose superficial portions of it’—a few 
literary humourists and sentimentalists, a 
handful of peers, and others less considerable 
—‘have become a great deal louder, and not 
any wiser, than they formerly used to be.’ 
We are confirmed in this view by the fact that 
on the one side there are the two successive 
governments of Lord Russell and Lord Derby, 
and the entire House of Commons; on the 
other is the ‘Eyre Defence and Aid Com- 
mittee.’ A Royal Commission of Inquiry, 
the Executive, and the Legislature — whom 
Mr. Carlyle, if he chooses, may call ‘loose 
superficial portions’ of the English nation— 
unite in pronouncing that Mr. Eyre has been 
guilty of the gravest errors affecting the lives 
of innocent persons. Whether these errors 
were crimes also, is a matter quite irrelevant 
to Mr. Carlyle’s claim for his protégé of 
‘honour, thanks, and wise imitation.’ 

“Mr. Carlyle has generally the credit— 
and, so far as we are able to judge, deserves 
it—of thorough and accurate inquiry into the 
historic evidences of any matter with which he 
But it is difficult to believe that he 
can have even looked into the 


Books. 


deals. 
Jamaica Blue 
Mr. Eyre is censured by the persons 


whom Mr. Carlyle denounces, not for what 
he did in the suppression of the insurrection, 
but for the homicides which he sanctioned 
after the insurrection had, by his own con- 
fession, been suppressed. Without legal trial, 
and on evidence utterly inconclusive as to 
their guilt, Mr. Eyre put to death men whose 
alleged crimes, if they had been proved, would 
not have been capital, and whose death the 
public safety did not demand. The phrases 
in which Mr. Carlyle speaks of ‘the perilous 
and appalling difficulty, something like the 
case of fire suddenly reported in the ship’s 
powder-room, in mid-ocean, where the mo- 
ments mean ages, and life and death hang on 
your use or misuse of the moments,’ are very 
tolerable rhetoric, but are very irrelevant as 
logic; for the fire had been put out and the 
powder damped, and the perilous and appalling 
difficulty had ceased, and the moments had 
ceased to mean ages, and to carry life or 
death with them, when Mr. Eyre committed 
the acts which Mr. Carlyle, writing under 
imperfect information, or with imperfect 
candour, approves. Even he is forced to 
adduce the tyrant’s plea of necessity, which 
Mr. Eyre himself has virtually disclaimed, 
and which the report of the Commissioners 
has refuted. It is for ‘unnecessary’ execu- 
ex-Governor of Jamaica has 
Mr. Carlyle’s 


real sympathy and his formal defence rest 


tions that the 
been recalled and censured. 


upon grounds which are inconsistent with 
each other ; and the same inconsistency runs 
through the apologies of the other literary, 
clerical, and aristocratic partizans of Mr. 
Eyre. The refutation of their false assump- 
tion converts their elaborate praise into the 


more damning censure.” 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN. 

In direct contrast with the sketch given of 
Mr. Carlyle, we find a portraiture of Professor 
Silliman in the New Englander, which con- 
tains the following interesting passage in 
reference to his aati-slavery principles : 

‘*In his moral character Professor Silliman 
was marked by his strict adherence to prin- 
ciple. Nothing that was wrong, and nothing 
even that violated the highest sense of honour 
| was passed by him without rebuke. It seemed 
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to us sometimes, in our acquaintance with 
him, that he was so elevated in this latter 
respect as to be almost incapable of judging 
properly of other men, whose standard was 
far lower than his own, and who could not, 
therefore, be trusted, as he well knew from 
his own experience that he could trust him- 


self. 


American slavery was the natural outgrowth 


The deep feeling of the injustice of 


of these statements, which lay at the very 
foundation of his being; and we gladly record 
on these pages what appeared so clearly in 


his life, and now appears so clearly in the 


story of it--the steadiness and earnestness of 


his opposition to this enormous sin through 
the whole of his long career. No mingling 
with southern society—no honours received 
from southern men—could ever blind him to 
the evil of southern institutions, or save them 
from the indignant abhorrence of his soul. 
The country in every part became acquainted 
with his position on this subject and with his 
manly defence of it during the great conflict 
and afterwards, during the still 


in Kansas; 


greater conflict, of which that was the imme- 


diate precursor, he was recognised as an 
earnest, enthusiastic, brave-hearted, prayerful 
and ever trustful patriot. Yale College has 


had a glorious reward in all the 
this long warfare, which has extended over 
more than forty years, since the great Missouri 
of 


compromise first betrayed the caus fr 


dom to its enemies. It has never failed to 
declare itself openly for human rights, no 
matter who might oppose or who might 
threaten. And when the outrages of more 


recent times began to astonish the world, it 


raised its voice in tones that could not be 
mistaken, and bore continual witness for the 
truth, even to the triumphant result. The 
words and principles of the illustrious man 


(President Dwight) who called Mr. Silliman 
and his associates to their places in the college 
—as he declared that ‘nothing but the in- 
fluence of some commanding moral duty would 
a region where 


sank 


into the minds of their illustrious pupils, and 


ever induce him to live in 


slavery was established’ — doubtless 


in their lives was perpetuated the earnest 
opposition to the wrongs of the system, which 


he had always felt in his own soul. These 
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honoured men fought the good fightin their day 
They laid down their armour one after an- 
other, at the end, believing in God and in this 
cause with a joyful faith. And to-day we 
bless their memory for all that they did in the 
great work, and for all the inspiration they 
gave to us who have followed them; while we 
bless God that we have never lost the inspira- 
tion of their example, and that we can now 
rejoice in the results, alike of their prayers 
The peace of to-day 
—the harmony and prosperity of the fature— 


and labours and of ours. 
are the glory of those who contended for 
the right in every form and place: and in no 
small measure they are the enduring glory of 
Yale College. 
we are retracing now, passed away almost as 


The honoured man, whose life 
> 


the last one of his own company, and almost 
But, 
as we cannot help believing, he passed away 


at the closing moment of the struggle. 


to rejoice with those noble spirits who had 
gone before him to the reward of their faithful 
service, and to see only the more clearly than 
is possible to our human vision the great 
things that God has reserved for the future 
generations.” 

Those who, in their pride and self-conceit, 
set themselves in opposition to the work of 
true philanthropy affect to believe that the 
friends of the freed-men must be weak and 


narrow in their views. Professor Silliman, 
in common with many veterans in the same 
He 
eminent of American teachers 
of natura] science. He established the 
Amer Journal of nce in 1818, and for 


thirty years it was under his careful super- 


cause, is a noble example to the contrary. 


was the most 
Sci 
Professor Henry says, “its estab- 


vision. 


lishment and maintenance under restricted 
pecuniary means was an enterprise which 
involved an amount of thought and of labour, 
of 


merited the gratitude not only of his country- 


for the expenditure which he has well 


men but of the world.” The love of right, with 
expansive sympathies, gives a powerful impetus 
in every truly honourable career. To name 
the most consistent, energetic, and unwearied 
friends of the slave, amongst our own country- 
men in the past is only to point to those who 
stand in the first rank of Englishmen. So it 
will be in the future. 
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HELP FOR THE INTENDED BAZAAR. 
The British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid | 
Society intend holding a Bazaar in London, 
in aid of its funds, either at the end of the | 
present, or the beginning of next year. We 
earnestly solicit the aid of all the friends of 


the Society. Ladies willing to co-operate will 
kindly send their names or articles for the 
bazaar, addressed to the care of Dr. Fred. 
Tomkins, No. 102, Fleet Street, London. E.C. 


Che Freed- Man. 
OCTOBER, 1866. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

“‘T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorenc 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 


justice and humanity.” 


NEGRO ENTERPRIZE IN 
JAMAICA. 

There are many persons in this coun- 
try who would have us believe that the 
negro and the coloured race are incap- 
able of entering into and sustaining the 
varied relations of commerce. That such 
a view is erroneous and made with a sin- 
ister end as far as regards the negro we 
do not hesitate to affirm. In George- 
Town, Demerara, in the principal busi- 
ness locality you will find many negro 
In the United States of 
America you may find many active, in- 


merchants. 


telligent, wealthy traders and mer- 
chants, both pure negroes and coloured 
men. In Jamaica the dispensation of 
“wire-cats,” with accompanying cruel- 


ties, is scarcely at an end before we find 


| Middlemore, H. Van Wart, S 


| ported to Jamaica upwards of £500,000. 


coloured men themselves, alive to their | ducing various articles necessary for subsist- 


| own interests, freighting a vessel with a 


valuable cargo, and sending agents in 
whom they have confidence to form com- 
mercial connections with this country. 


A meeting of the members of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce was held at the 
Exchange-buildings on Thursday evening, 
September 13, for the purpose of receiving 
this deputation from a commercial association 
in Jamaica, whose object is to promote com- 
mercial intercourse between Jamaica and 
this country, especially in exporting the pro- 
ducts and supplying the wants of the native 
agriculturists. The gentlemen who form this 
deputation are Mr. Charles Plummer and Mr. 
, J.P. They were accom- 


panied to Birmingham by Mr. 


William Brydson 
Horne Payne 
and Mr. Estcourt, and were introduced to the 
Chamber of Commerce by Mr. W. Morgan, 
Solicitor, of who a short time 
Mr. J. 


Amongst those 


Birmingham, 
the 
Wright occupied the chair. 


ago paid a visit to island, Ss. 
present were Aldermen Sturge and Aston, 
Messrs. H. M. Blews, Edmund Sturge, W. 
. A. Carpenter, 
G. Dixon, R. C. Barrow, H. Christian, A. All- 
bright, P. Thomson, J. Collings, J. W. Browne, 
F. Madely, W. Rollason, G. Hull, W. C. Mor- 
gan, H. J. Harding (Secretary), &c. 


The Chamber 


mingham has rendered sood service to 


of Commerce at Bir- 


Jamaica by the promptness and the 
kindly spirit in which it received this 
deputation. 

The CuHairMAN said there could be no ques- 


that 
ductive, 


tion the island of 


Jamaica was pro- 
for there was scarcely anything 
grown in the tropics which the island was not 
capable of producing. At the present mo- 
ment they imported about £1,000,000 sterling 
annually into this country, and Britain ex- 
He 
thought there would be better days in store 
for Jamaica than they had seen during the 
last generation, and he held that it was some- 
thing of a reproach to England that a country 


so favoured by nature, and capable of pro- 
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ence, should be in the position in which they 
saw Jamaica at the present moment. 
Mr. W. Morean, 


and long-tried friend of the coloured race, 


of Birmingham, a true 
who has visited the island on two occasions, 
stated that the island botanist, an officer sus- 
tained by the government, presented him with 
a number of fibres, some of a very beautiful 
kind, which grew in the island, and might 


be used in every possible manufacture into 


which fibrous matter could be introduced. 
That gentleman requested him on his return 
to England to endeavour to direct atten- 
tion to what was produced, and might be pro- 


duced, as a source of great wealth from th 


island of Jamaica. 
At the Black River Mr. Morgan found a 


ny 


society consisting of small agri- 


col 
culturists, who were partly coloured persons, 


and some of them entiré ly black, the object 


of which society was to receive from the 





native cultivators the produc tions of the soil, 
and to act as agents in superintending the 
shipping and disposal of tl products and 
conducting import trade. He found that the 
agriculture of the country in the smaller 


staples of ginger, pimento, arrowroot, and 
other things, was passing almost entirely to 
black 
while 


and coloured inhabitants, and that 


sugar and rum were being sent to 


England in diminishing quantities, there was 
a constant increase in the growth of the lesser 
This he 
answer to the oft-repeated statement that the 
for 


rtunity in Jamaica, 


staples. thought was a complete 
black inhabitants were not industrious, 
where they had a fair opp 
he had rot seen a harder working body of 


But kind of 


inadequate y for 


labourers. when this persons 


were paid l their labour, 


especially in a country in which they wer 


formerly slaves, the industry did not come 


out so palpably as when men were engaged in 


The society he 


working their own estates. 
Black Ri 


found at the iver thered the pro- 


duce of the country from the agriculturists 
who lived in the mountains, but who did not 
possess that amount of intelligence to enable 
them to carry on correspondence with people 
in Europe or the United States, with the ob- 
ject of getting an exchange for their produce. 


An association had therefore been formed at 
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the Black River, which had for its object the 
gathering together of this produce, super- 
intending its shipment, and receivmg back 


goods from other countries in exchange, and, 


in fact, to initiate a commercial system. 
When he was at the Black River there was 
£1,000 worth of produce, consisting of arrow- 
root, ginger, cotton, sugar, starch, cigars, 
pimento, coffee, &c., grown in the island, 


lying on the wharves ready to be shipped 
away. From this 


the 


association the gentlemen 
had 


and, for the purpose of disposing of that 





ig deputation been sent to 


produce and establishing an agency in Lon- 
don. He was anxious that there should be a 
larger importation of British goods into 
Jamaica than there had been, and he there- 
fore trusted that the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce would give the deputation their 
co-operation and encouragement in the work 


din hand. C 


y had o1 ly been carried on between 


ymmercial transactions 





merchants and the white inhabitants of the 
island, and not with the black or coloured in- 
all. 


re was great improvem« nt necessary 


iabitants at He urged, in conclusion, 


that th 
in the modes of cultivation, and in the re- 


fining of sugar, and hoped that the island, 





wi 


but 


hat present was populated by 400,000, 
which might afford a home for 4,000,000, 
would be able to increase its produce for the 
benefits of the community at large. 

Mr. Brypson said the whole of his time had 
been occupied with the improvement of the 
island, and he therefore was prepared to form 
some opinion as to its capabilities, and the 
probable success if the cultivation were suc- 
cessfully carried out. During the time of the 
recent disturbances in Jamaica, he must say 


that he never saw greater activity displayed 


in the cultivation of the land than at 
the parish of St. Elizabeth. He had 
received letters since he had left that 


island which informed him that the production 


‘ 
or 


ginger and coffee during the present year 
has been considerably above that of any past 
year. With respect to the growth of cotton 
he himself had experimented in that way, 
with a view of being able to speak truth- 
fully to the fact. On the lst of December 
and finished by the 


he commenced picking, 
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end of February. He brought the crop to| and the equalization of the sugar duties i™ 
England, and it sold at the highest price | 1846, and many other causes, had combined 
then realised, viz., 2s 3d per Ib. Since then | to throw a large number of the estates out of 
he had received information that the field | cultivation. The negroes were enabled al- 
was ready to pick again, so that he had had | most at nominal prices to purchase as much 
two crops within the twelve months. He was | land as they required. The result was that 
convinced that with proper management Ja-| vast masses were freeholders of from one to six 
maica was as well calculated to grow cotton | acres, or tenants of a few acres, but in 
as any other country in the world, and he/| that case perfectly independent of the land. 
thought a profitable source of revenue might | lord, and they sometimes preferred it, because 
be reaped from its cultivation. | they could change their holdings as often as 

The CuairMan expressed his pleasure at| they found virgin soil more productive. Un- 
the intelligent way Mr. Brydson had laid the | der these circumstances was there any ground 
question before them, and for astonishment if they found employment on 

Mr. PLuMMeER said that since he had been! their own soil more productive and more 
to England he had visited Manchester and agreeable than doing task work in gangs 
Rochdale, where he saw a large quantity of} upon the estate? The condition of these 
starch being used in the manufacture of cot- 





small freeholders was rapidly improving. 
ton stuffs and prints. Now, in Jamaica, they|The Chamber would be glad to hear that, 
could produce, from the root of the bitter | whilst travelling round the island in company 


cassava, more starch, of excellent quality, | with his friend Mr. Morgan, he found in the 
and ata low price, than was used in both the 


towns he had named. All that was wanted 
was capital to develope the fine natural re- 
sources of Jamaica, and to make it a pros- 
perous and wealthy country. The inhabit- 
ants had shown more improvement during the 
last thirty years than many of the lower 
classes in other places. They were a very 
industrious and religious set, and had done a 


centre of it a colony of negroes, who without 
any prompting from the whites, had estab- 
lished a mutual lending society or bank, in 
which, in prosperous years, they paid in as 
much of their profits as tLey could spare, and 
from the funds thus accumulated they lent to 
their other members in time of want. 

Mr. Estcourt, of London, said a sum of 
£2,000 would enable them to make advances 
great deal to make the island prosperous. | for twelve months, and then the people would 
As a proprietor himself, he could assure them | be relieved of their present difficulties, and it 
that the people laboured very readily when | was not desired in the first instance to launch 
it was their interest to do so. | any large scheme, but only to supply an 

Mr. Ggorce Dixon pointed out the fact} actual existing want of a suitable commercial 
that in the neighbouring and smaller island | agency. 
of Cuba, where slavery existed, the exports| Mr. Dixon moved that the best thanks of 
and imports were far in excess of those of| the meeting be given to those gentlemen for 
Jamaica, and wished to know from the depn- | the trouble they had taken in explaining the 
tation how this came about. wants of the island of Jamaica, and for the 

Mr. PaYNE, who was out in Jamaica re-| interesting information they had given. He 
cently, in connexion with the official enquiry, | felt sure the objects they had in view were so 
said, in answer to Mr. Dixon, that the results|simple that there could be no difficulty in 
which had been referred to by Mr. Dixon were | carrying them out. He was quite sure that they 
not to be attributed to any laziness on the | would obtain sufficient to enable them to con- 
part of the negroes, and he much regretted | tinue their undertaking with such success that 
that that erroneous notion should have taken | a little would grow into something large. Of 
such wide and deep root. The present want | the deep sympathy felt by the Englishmen for 
of commercial prosperity in Jamaica was en-| the coloured race, he could not doubt that 
tirely due to the change from a system of | the deputation would carry home with them 
large holding to small ones. Emancipation | the most gratifying assurance of the complete 
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sympathy of England for their future success 
and prosperity. 

Mr. W. MippLEMoRE seconded the motion, 
congratulating the coloured people on having 
their wishes so ably represented by the gen- 
tlemen who formed the deputation. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. MippLEMorE moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, and the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


We attach great importance to the 
above meeting. It reflects the highest 
credit upon all connected with it, and 
especially upon Mr. Estcourt, and other 
friends connected with the British and 
Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society, who 
were among the first and most strenuous 
supporters of the oppressed people of 
Whilst a philanthropie 
organ, representing a benevolent society, 


Jamaica. as 
our great aim is moral and religious, 
we cannot but rejoice when we see that 
measures we have strongly 
to 


under such favourable auspices. 


recom- 


mended are about be commenced 


NEW ENGLAND LOYAL 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


to. 318 of | 
the papers of this Society with pleasure. 


We have received and read N 


Let our friends at Studio Buildings 
continue to feel that in their struggles 


in the most extensive sig- 
the they have the 
sympathy and the prayers of thousands 


British hearts. 


for freedom, 


nification of term, 


of true Congress and 
New England are, and will prove them- 
selves, the real descendants of the men 
who bearded the despotic Stuarts in the 
Thank 
God the same spirit lives with our Co- 
It would 
the men whose hands are dripping with 


struggles of the 17th century. 


lumbia. be madness to allow 
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the best blood of the nation again to 
dominate in the halls of the legislature 
without giving satisfactory guarantees 
for their bona fides and future beha- 
viour. We have also a right to speak, 
for the blood of relatives was shed at 
Gettysburg and the Wilderness. We 
utter a voice for the silent slain. 

“THE RIGHT WAY.” 

We continue to receive this admir- 
able paper, published by Mr. William 
W. Thayer, Boston, Mass. For de- 
votedness to the cause of freedom and 
the interests of the freed-men, for its 
lofty patriotism and fidelity, we believe 
it has no rival in the United States of 
America. We express our cordial 
friends with whom we 
have the pleasure of co-operating, al- 


esteem for 
though at so great a distance from the 
field of labour, and augur their ultimate 
Keep on! 


success. 





NEGROES TORTURED 


General Howard has received voluminous 
reports concerning the cruelties practised by 
King Williams 
| County, The 
| matter came to light through investigation 
set on foot about a month ago. The reports 
2nd of June a freed girl, 


Mrs. Henry Abrahams, of 


Virginia, upon her servants. 


show that on the 
aged seventeen, was 
brought to a hospital at Richmond. The 
surgeon states that there were upon her body 
seven ulcers, all the result of burns, and all 
produced within two or three weeks. The 
largest was nearly two inches in diameter. 
addition to her entire body was 
almost covered with scars, and 
some covered with recent scales, some the 


named Martha Anne, 


In these, 


some old, 


result of burns, and some the result of whip- 
ping. She had been so abused that she was 
scarcely able to give expression to an intelli- 
gent ides. The investigation made before the 
Judge Advocate at Richmond proved that 
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this monster, Mrs. Abrahams, whom half the 


The evidence fully establishes numerous 


lawyers of the city volunteered to defend, has | instances of assault with intent to wound, 


within the last few years been the cause of | 


An 
** Lucy 


: 


taken to the hospital, has been made blind of 


the death of four of her negro servants. 
extract from the report is subjoined :— 

Richardson,’ mother of the girl 
one eye, and has been scarred in the throat 
Five of the children of the 
said Lucy Richardson, Anne 


and Mary Ellen, twins, aged sixteen, George, 


with a hot iron. 
named Martha 


aged nine, Frances, aged eleven, and Robert, 
aged seven and a half years, have, on many 
different occasions, each of them been placed 
the fire, until their 


in a nude state before 


> 
backs were actually broiled, and then whip- 
ped with a birch rod on the back until it was 
raw, when strong salt and pepper water was 
rubbed on, and they were whipped again. 


Frances died in February, 1866, from injuries 


received at the hands of the said Mrs. Abra- 
hams, by being stamped upon. The children, 


while being tortured, had their feet and hands 
bound, and were bucked, to keep them from 
The 


were being burned and 


struggling or resisting. house would be 
closed while they 
whipped, but then their cries would be heard 


for 
away, and Mrs. 


a long way. They would often faint 


+ 
to 


Abrahams would continue 
strike them with a poker, saying ‘ You’r 
rll 
After the punishment th¢ 


dead, are you? make you catch your 


breath.’ y could 
not lie nor sit down, and had to stand up a 
Be- 
fore the children recovered from their injuries, 
Mrs 


coals, or with a hot 


number of consecutive days and nights. 


Abrahams would sear them with hot 


iron. She never had a 


servant without scars from her hands, and 
never did a day pass that some servant did 
not receive torture 

*‘Sarah Dandridge, milkmaid, was told to 
get all the milk she could in time for a dancing 
party, and because she did not answer soon 
enough, Mrs. Abrahams tortured her to such 
extent that sl 


an sne 
creek. 


drowned herself in the 

** Eliza Hill was beat over the head with 
aniron poker, and pieces of flesh were cut 
from her head and face with a knife, by Mrs. | 
Abrahams, until she became blind in both eyes. 


She afterwards died from these injuries.” 


i . . 
|She is very anxious to continue teaching the 


maim, disfigure, disable, or kill. Much of 
this cruelty has been practised since the fall 
of Richmond. Burning on the bare back with 
live coals of fire seems to have been a com- 
mon punishment. Whipping was done with 
Mary 


and Frances were twice taken to a pond, and 


clubs, tongs, pokers, fire shovels, &c. 


half drowned.— Washington Corr. Advertiser 
J 


ly 22. 
[It is sad, indeed, to record such heart- 
th 


But painful as they are to read they should be 


sickening instances as 


Sis) 


corded above. 


y re 
known, that the moral sense of mankind may 


be aroused against such atrocities. Slavery 


was the very quintessence of cruelty. It is 
not to be expected that the cruel spirit of the 
demon will vanish the moment that God’s pro- 
vidence has forced the rivets of the fetters and 
smitten asunder the chains of the bondman. } 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
“ We take gre 


MONEY. 

at pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by Capt. 
Sweeney of the Bureau in Eastern Arkansas. 
It 


sults follow their benefactions. 


grand re- 
Hundreds of 


self-sacrificing teachers are ready to 


shows to our contributors what 


these 
enter the field; who will aid us in replenishing 
our treasury, that we may send them forth 
by scores and hundreds? There never was a 
time when money could more suce sssfully be 
deck 
crowns than now, and never an enterprise in 
which 


converted into stars with which to 


hearty workers would win nobler 
trophies for Christ and the Republic. 

** We had a very interesting school examina- 
tion on Friday last conducted by Miss Carter, 
who is deserving of the greatest praise, and 
who is one of the most estimable of the good 
women the North has sent forth as angels 
of mercy and light, to lead those poor be- 
nighted souls to their God and everlasting 
glory. 

‘*The proficiency of the children astonished 
every person who heard them recite, and quite 
a number of white folks were present. 

Miss 


Carter to return to her labours at this place. 


**T sincerely hope you will allow 
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school at this point, where she has laboured | 
so hard, and so successfully. 

** Assuring you of the highest respect and 
esteem, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

‘* HENRY SWEENEY, 
** Capt. and Gen’l Supt. R. and F. for E. 
Arkansas. 

** Helena, Arkansas, June 30th, 1866.” 


THE COLOURED TROOPS. 
The report of A. A. 


accompanies that of Gen. Thomas, presents a 


Gen. Foster, which 
schedule of all the coloured troops enlisted 
during the war: 

On the 15th of July, 1865, the date on 
which the last organization of coloured troops 
was mustered 


there were in the service 


of the United States, 1 


in, 


20 regiments of infantry. 


Numbering in the aggregate.. .. 98,938 
Twelve regiments of heavy artillery...15,662 
Ten batteries of light artillery 1,311 
Seven regiments of cavalry... 7,245 


Grand aggregate 
The 


coloured troops in service 


of 


time 


foregoing is the largest number 


at any one 


during the war 
The entire number of troops commissioned 


and enlisted in this branch of the service, 


during the war, is 186,057. 


The loss during the war from all causes 


except mustering out of organizations, in 
consequence of expiration of term of service, 
or because service was no longer required, is 
68,178. 

Gen. Foster adds: 
of the for 


efficiency, good conduct and reliability, has 


The reputation organization 


steadily advanced, and the reports of the 
officers of the Inspector General’s department, 
so far as they have come to the knowledge of 
this office, are i 


very satisfactory 


n’s Bulletin. 


as to its 


present condition.—Freed- 


THE MASSACRE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The late tragedy in New Orleans, terrible 
as it was, will be of the most salutary effect. 
Thirty years ago, slavery shot Alton for de- 
fending the right of free speech. Year after 


year, slavery insulted, threatened, and mobbed 
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Northern men for preaching the Declaration 
of Independence. 


For five and six years past, 


slavery has exiled tortured, hung, and burned 
Southern men for fidelity to the Union. 
the sure mills of God grind slowly on, and 
slavery is abolished. 


But 


We have entered upon a new era. Already 
men are shot by stealth in the late slave States 
because they declare justice to be the best 
policy. Already school-houses are burned 
and teachers hunted away because they seek 
to enlighten the minds which slavery had 
darkened. Already the New York World, and 
the other lackeys of slavery denounce Southern 


men who were true to the Union through fire 


and flood, as “‘cravens and cowards.” In 
Memphis, hatred of the principle of equal 
rights before the law massacres the most 


friendless and unfortunate part of the popula- 
tion; and in New Orleans, the advocates of 
the same principle, meeting to discuss the 

But still 
The seed of 
equal rights will be watered, not drowned, by 

e blood of 


into a harvest which no storm can destroy. 


subject, are ferociously murdered. 


the slow mills of God grind on. 


the sowers. It will surely grow 
It will bear its natural fruit of national peace 
and prosperity; and in the happy day of its 
ripening, those who sought to destroy the seed, 
whatever their station, whatever their tempo- 
rary power, will be remembered as the mur- 
derers of Lovejoy and the assassin of Lincoln 
are remembered. 

The President knew, as everybody else 
knew, the inflamed condition of the city of 
New Orleans. He had read, as we had all 


He 


knew, unless he had chosen wilfully to ignore 
; J : > 


read, the fiery speeches of both parties. 


the smothered hatred of the late rebels toward 


the Union men ofeverycolour. He may have 
considered the *‘ Conservatives” wise, humane 
and peaceful. He may have thought the 
He knew that the 
rebel, whom had 


He knew that the courts 


Radicals wild and foolish. 
Mayor was a bitter he 
pardoned into office. 
had denounced the Convention, and he was 
expressly informed that they meant to indict 
the members. He could not affect ignorance 
of the imminent danger of rioting and blood- 
shed. 


Still, if, as he constantly asserts, 


Louisiana is rightfully in the same relation 
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to the Union that New York is, he had no 
authority to say a word or to doan act in that 
State except “on application of the Legisla- 
ture, or of the Executive when the Legislature 
cannot be convened.” Why did he presume, 
then, to judge of the authority of the Conven- 


tion? What has the President of the United | 


States to do with the manner in which dele- 
gates to a State Convention are selected. 
his own assertion be correct as to the present 
relation of Louisiana to the Union, the Presi- 
dent convicts himself of the most 
ordinary and passionate act of executive 
usurpation and federal centralization recorded 
in our history. 


He knew that a simple word to the military 
commander to preserve the peace at all hazards 
would prevent disorder and save lives. 
did not speak that word. Assuming to plant 
himself upon the Constitution, which by his 
very act he violated, he telegraphed to the 
Attorney-General of the State. He threw his 
whole weight upon the side of those from 
whom he knew, in the nature of things, the 
disorder would proceed, and from whom it 
did proceed. He knew the city was tinder, 
and he threw in a spark. Every negro-hater 
and every disloyal ruffian knew from the Pre- 
sident’s dispatch that the right of the citizens 
to assemble and declare their views would 


not be protected. The Mayor’s proclamation | 


was a covert but distinct invitation to riot. 
He announced to a city seething with hatred 
of the Convention, that it would “ receive no 
countenance from the President.” It was 
simply saying, “The Convention is at your 
mercy.” 

And the mob so understood it. A procession 
of negroes carrying a United States flag was 
attacked. It defended itself; and the work 
which one word from the President would 
have stopped, and which he had the full au- 
thority to speak if he could speak at all, went 
pn to its awful result. 
The men who had bravely 
resisted it for four years were murdered under 
its encouragement, and while they were still 
lying warm in their blood, the President 
telegraphed that they were “an unlawful 
assembly,” and that “‘ usurpation will not be 
tolerated,”—words which he had no shadow 


again unfurled. 


If | 


extra- | 


He | 


The rebel flag was | 


of authority to utter, except by the same right 
which empowered him to save all those lives; 
a right which he declined to exercise. 

The President, who has undertaken by his 
own arbitrary will to settle every question of 
the war without consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, says to the murdered 
men in New Orleans, ‘Why did you assume 
to act without obtaining the consent of the 
people?” The autumn elections will terribly 
echo that question. Surveying the Executive 
action of eighteen months, with its plain ten- 
dencies and apparent inspiration, seeing that 
it has left the President with no other party 
than the most vehement of the late rebels at 
the South, the Copperheads at the North, and 
the timid and trimming adherents of the Union 
party, while the great mass of sturdy Union- 
ists in all parts of the country at the North 
,and South, still maintain the ground they 





have always held, those Union men will write 
| upon the back of every ballot they cast at the 


coming elections, ‘* Usurpation will not be 
* Why did 
you assume to act without obtaining the con- 
sent of the people? ’—Harper’s Weekly. 


’ 


tolerated ;” and upon its face, 


Jamaica.—Under the new Government the 
six official members of the council willbe the 
Major-General commanding, the Colonial Sec- 
retary, the Attorney-General, the Secretary of 
Finance, the Secretary of Roads, and the 
Collector of Customs. Of these, the Colonial 
Secretary and the Secretary of Finance have 


been appointed from England. The council 
will also consist of six nominal members not 
yet appointed. It is stated that the office of 
Attorney-General will be conferred upon a gen- 
tleman not connected with Jamaica. 

In the case of Provost-Marshal Ramsay, 
charged with murder, the Attorney-General 
and Solicitor-General of England have deci- 
ded in favour of the views of the Advocate- 
of the Island, that the office of 


Provost-Marshal being a military office, held 


General 


by Mr. Ramsay during martial law, and in a 
district subject to martial law during a time 
of war, the acts done were done as Provost- 
Marshal, and therefore the justices, as a 
civil tribunal in the time of peace, are not 


competent to decide the question. 
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DESTITUTION AT ST. THOMAS-IN-THE- 
EAST. 


At a meeting of the North Cornwall Associ- 
ation (Missionary), in Jamaica, on the 24th 
of July, the Rev. W. Teall, on his return from 
a visit to St. Thomas, gave a harrowing picture 
of the suffering and destitution of the people. 
**We heard enough,” says a Jamaica paper, 
**to satisfy us that little is known of the suffer- 





ings endured, the barbarities practised upon 
the people of that unhappy parish. The people 
could hardly sit quiet as they listened to the 
accounts of burnt houses, destroyed fruit trees, 
suicide committed 


floggings, &c. 


through fear, hangings, 
Everywhere when Mr. Teall 
became known the people fl d around hi 


eke 
and urged that a mission might be commenced 
amongst them without delay. It was painful 
to hear from the speaker that as he appeared 
in the different villages the people literally 


fled from him, a white man in the place being 


an object of terror.” How can it be otherwise? 


We long 
wretched people. 


to see something done for this 
They ought not to be for- 
gotten and forsaken. 


GEORGE WILLIAM GORDON, 
BY W. MORGAN, ESQ. 


Of George William Gordon I will only speak 
briefly. His aged father, Mr. Joseph Gordon, 
was one of my first visitors. This venerable 
Scotch gentleman was possessed of a large in- 
come, and exercised great influence in the old 
days of Slavery. He had 9,000 slaves under 
his care at the era of emancipation. By his 
coloured housekeeper, a slave, he had eleven 
children, of whom George William Gordon 
was one. When his housekeeper died he 
married a white lady, and I fear his coloured 
children were somewhat neglected. However, 
the son who has become so celebrated possessed 
great energy of character, and made his own 
way in life. He entered into trade as a mer- 
chant in Kingston, and acquired large posses- 
sions. He became a magistrate, and a member 
of the legislature. In an evil hour he began 
to purchase and cultivate estates, which proved 
to be unprofitable, and caused great embarrass- 
At death he was the 


nominal owner of estates extending to some 


ment and loss. his 
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40,000 acres of land, but most of them were 
heavily mortgaged. “He took an interest in 
every good work which was presented to his 
notice. Keen in debate and fearless in dis- 
charge of duty, he was also gentle in temper, 
and incapable of cherishing the feeling of re- 
venge. He testified against the evils around 
him, and obtained his natural reward—the 
hatred of all whom he condemned.” 

Among those whose publie conduct he con- 
demned was the late Governor of Jamaica, 
Mr. Eyre, whose name we have been lately . 
told by Mr. Charles Buxton will be covered 
with infamy on account of his treatment of his 
political foe. 

Mr. Gordon, being a member of the Inde- 
pendent Church at Kingston, was baptized at 
his own instance, at a comparatively recent 
period by the Baptist Missionary, Mr.Phillippo, 

n a public profession that his views on bap- 
With his ex- 
cellent and pious wife, an English lady, he 
was in the habit of devoting himself to the re- 
ligious instruction of the people with whom, 
in his frequent journeys in the island, he might 
happen to be. He often conducted public 
Not long before the close of his life 
he opened a place of worship in Kingston, and 
habitually preached there. These proceedings, 
so contrary to those of other gentlemen of his 
own rank, drew down much odium upon him. 
Like his Master, ‘‘ he was hated by the world 
because he testified of it that its works were 
evil.” Like Him, he had at length a brief 
imprisonment, 


tism had undergone a change. 


worship. 


and a painful ignominious 
death. : 
HENRY VINCENT, ESQ. 
Henry Vincent, Esq., of London, has re- 
cently sailed on a visit to the United States 


of America. Mr. Vincent is a highly respect- 


| able gentleman, and one of the most eloquent 
| 


orators in this country. He has always em- 
ployed his powers in furtherance of the in- 
terests of freedom and morality. On what is 
now known as the American question, Mr. 
Vincent has been as true as the needle to the 
pole, and during the great American struggle 
his earnest utterances were heard throughout 
our country. We warmly commend him to 
the citizens of the United States. 


pe 
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Gf orrespondence, 


LETTER FROM THE REV. W. H. JONES. 


To the Editor of the ** Preed-Man.” 
Dear Sir, 

I have spent several weeks in Kent and 
Sussex. In these counties the people know 
little about the Freed-men’s Aid Society and 
its objects, but they give our lectures a patient 
hearing. The meetings have been well at- 
tended, notwithstanding the busy hop-picking 
season.’ We had an excellent meeting in the 
Wesleyan Chapel at Northam. The super- 
intendent Wesleyan minister admitted us to 
his chapel. 
Edwards, superintendent 


Mr. and Mrs. Hodges, and Mr. 
of the Sunday 
School, rendered us valuable assistance. At 
Southborough we held a meeting in the pa- 


rochial school. The Rev. C. Skrine presided, 


and expressed a warm interest in the objects | 
of the Society. The collection was very good | 


at the Primitive Methodist Chapel. Thesuper- 
intendent and second preacher gave us their 
presence and influence. At this meeting we 
were kindly invited by Mr. Richardson, su- 
perintendent of the Congregational Sunday 
School, to address the children under his care. 
At Heathfield the Rev. J. Ellison shewed us 
great kindness. Mrs. Ellson and the young 
ladies manifested great interest in our cause, 
secured a large attendance. The people re- 
sponded most cheerfully and made a good col- 


The Rev. W. G. Dodd occupied the 


chair at our meeting at Wadhurst, in the 


lection. 


National School-room, and made an excellent 
speech. The Wesleyan ministers interested 
themselves in obtaining a large meeting. I 
preached at the Wesleyan Chapel, Staplecroft, 
to a crowded congregation, and gave lectures 
on the Monday and Tuesday evenings follow- 
ing. I find a kind reception everywhere. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours in the field of duty, 
W. H. JONES. 
[We thank all the earnest and generous 
friends in Kent and Sussex who have co- 


operated with Mr. Jones. 


mence operations with Dr. Tomkins in the 


Isle of Wight, Southampton and Portsmouth. | 


He will soon move | 
into another part of the great field, and com- | 
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TO HON. THADDEUS STEVENS. 


The following lines of sympathy and trust 
were ‘addressed to the veteran legislator by 
the talented coloured lecturer, Mrs. Frances 
E. W. Harper, on reading his plaintive speech 
in the House before the passage of the Consti- 
tutional Amendment, 


Have the bright and glowing visions 
Faded from thy longing sight, 

Like the gorgeous tints of even 
Mingling with the shades of night ? 


Didst thou hope to see thy country, 
Wearing Justice as a crown, 
Standing foremost ’mid the nations, 
Worthy of the world’s renown ? 


Didst thou think the grand fruition 
Reached the fullness of its time, 
When the crater of God’s judgment 
Overflowed the nation’s crime ? 


That thy people, purged by fire, 
Would have trod another path, 
Careful lest their feet should stumble 
On the cinders of God’s wrath ? 


And again the injured negro 

Grind the dreadful mills of fate, 
Pressing out the feartul vintage 
Of the nation’s scorn and hate ? 


Sadder than the crimson shadows 
Hung for years around our skies, 
Are the hopes so fondly cherished, 


Fading now before thine eyes ? 


Not in vain has been thy hoping, 
Though thy fair ideals fade, 

If like one of God’s tall aloes 
Thou art ripening in the shade. 


There is light beyond the darkness, 
Joy beyond the present pain ; 
There is hope in God’s great justice 
And the negro’s rising brain. 


Though before the tin:id counsels 

Truth and Right may seem to fail, 

God hath bathed his sword in judgment, 
And his arm shall yet prevail. 


Printed by Artiss ANDREws, of No. 7, Duke 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 
FOR THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN'S AID SOCIETY. 


The following Form of a Bequest is respectfully offered to those friends who 
may desire to promote the interests of this important Society :— 


“T give and bequeath unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, or the Finance S 
tary, for the time being of the Society called or known by the name of the British 
& Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, the sum of to be applied 
in accordance with the Rules of the said Institution. And I direct the said last- 
mentioned Legacy to be paid exclusively out of, and I hereby charge the same 
upon, such part of my personal Estate as may be legally applied in payment of 
charitable Legacies.” 

If a Testator wishes the Institution to receive the Legacy free from Duty, he 
will please to add :— 

“ And I direct the said last-mentioned Legacy to be paid free from Legacy 

Duty, which I direct to be paid out of the same fund.” 

N.B.—By a recent act, all Wills made subsequent to the 1st of January, 
1888, or any alteration thereafter made in a prior will, must be in writing, and 
signed at the foot or end by the Testator, or by some person at his direction, 
and in his presence, in the presence of at least two persons, present at the same 
time, who must subscribe their names as witneeses in the presence of the Tes- 
tator, and of each other. 

Gifts, by will, of land, tenements, or leaseholds, or of money charged on, or 
secured by mortgage’ of, or to be laid out in, or to arise from the sale of such 
property, are void, if designed for charitable purposes, but money, stock, or 
other personal property, if not directed to be laid out in land, may be bequeathed 
to charitable objects, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 


At the present time in consequence of the severe monetary panic from which 
we have only just escaped, most of the philanthropic institutions in Great 
Britain have suffered more or less in their resources. Some have had their 
funds locked up by the failure of their banks, some have held bills upon 
establishments now in course of liquidation, and many others lack and must 
continue to lack the liberal donations of kind friends who have suffered, by the 
failure of great establishments, all but irreparable loss. The British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society has happily experienced no inconvenience from the 
first of these causes of loss and embarrassment, but quite recently a liberal 
donation from India was sent in the form ofa draft upon a bank which had 
unhappily stopped payment; and some of our best friends, with whom we deeply 
sympathize, have been great sufferers by the late monetary crisis. It is under these 
circumstances that we specially and earnestly appeal to the friends of the 
Society, and of freedom. The claims made upon our resources are far beyond our 
means to meet. Help is needed for the tens of thousands of coloured people in 
Oanada, who with glad and grateful hearts have sought an asylum on British 
soil. Help is needed for suffering and neglected Jamaica. Help is at once 
required to sustain the schools of the Freed-Men in the Southern States of 
America. 


SHALL THE WORK STOP? 


There are 800,000 coloured children in the South needing education and 
eager for the advantages of common schools, add to this nearly 600,000 poor 
whites who can neither read or write, making in all 1,400,000, who are capable 
of being made an immense blessing to the nation morally, religiously, and 
socially. For this great need only 1405 teachers have been sustained and 90778 
pupils taught by all the voluntary Societies. Present engagements will deplete 
the treasury of some Societies to the last farthing, so that they must announce 


to their old teachers that their treasury is empty, and that they cannot be re- 
tained, unless contributions come in more rapidly. 

The Freed-Men’s Bureau has never paid teachers’ salaries or board, this whole 
expense comes on the various Societies. One Society alone needs £4,000 by 
the 1st of November, or it cannot go on. This Institution appeals to teachers 
who have returned to their homes, and all others interested in the progress of 
the work, to use what influence they may have in obtaining the sum needed. 
All money and checks crossed Barclay and Co., should be sent to the President 
or Secretaries of the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 102, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., or be paid into Barclay Bevan & Co., Lombard Street, 
City. Say for the £4,000 Fund. 

FREDERICK TOMKINS. 
JOHN WADDINGTON, 


Secretaries. 





